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THE EARLY HISTORY OF CASTE 1 

The subject of caste is one of the deepest interest because it deals 
with a social organization which, being exclusively and essentially 
Indian, has been the chief characteristic of the civilization of India 
for more than 2500 years, and has marked off Indian civilization 
from that of the rest of the world as unique. A striking political 
result of this system has been that, whereas in other countries lesser 
groups have tended to amalgamate and finally form nations, such 
groups in India have tended not to national union, but to ever- 
increasing disintegration, ending at the present day in an immense 
number of mutually exclusive sections of the population, which when 
once split off have never been known to join again. There are now 
well over 2000 main groups of this character, to say nothing of 
lesser subdivisions. 

It is obvious that without a knowledge of the caste system Indian 
civilization must be unintelligible. It is also certain that without 
an historical study of the caste system of modern India that institu- 
tion itself cannot be fully understood. We are fortunately not 
restricted to a conjectural reconstruction of the early stages from 
the phenomena as they exist to-day, though this is a method largely 
followed by various writers on the subject. We are, on the con- 
trary, able to trace the historical development of the system back to 
its source from the evidence furnished by the ancient literature of 
India, beginning certainly not later than 1300 B. C. This literary 
evidence may be divided, sufficiently for our present purposes, into 
three periods. Firstly, we have the period from c. 500 B. C. to 500 
A. D., comprising the later Vedic ritual literature, the ancient law- 
books, the two great epics, all in Sanskrit, valuably supplemented by 
the Pali literature of Buddhism. In this period the caste system was 
essentially the same as it is now, though less rigid and less complex. 

1 A paper read at the International Congress of Historical Studies, London, 
April, 1913. Authorities: Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. (second ed.) ; Weber, 
Indische Studien, vol. X. ; Senart, Les Castes dans 1'Inde ; Oldenberg, " Zur Ge- 
schichte des Indischen Kastenwesens ", Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenlUnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft, LI. 267-290 (1897) ; Jolly, " Beitrage zur Indischen Rechtsge- 
schichte ", ibid., L. 507 ff. ; Fick, Sociale Gliederung im N ordostlichen Indien su 
Buddha's Zeit (1897); Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, II. 96-136; 
Indian Census Reports, Punjab, 1881 (Ibbetson), India, 1901 (Risley), Bengal, 
1901 (Gait) ; Risley, The People of India (1908) ; Baines, "Ethnography", Ency- 
clopaedia of Indo- Aryan Research (1012); Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of 
Names and Subjects (2 vols., 1912). 
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Secondly, there is the pre-Buddhistic period from c. 1000 to 500 B. C, 
embracing the literature of the later Vedas and the ritual and theo- 
logical literature of the Brahmanas. In this period the caste system 
had already come into being. Thirdly, we have the earliest period, 
that of the Rigveda, c. 1300— 1000 B. C, when the caste system was 
as yet unknown, though the elements out of which it developed were 
evidently in existence. The object of this paper is, as far as this is 
possible within such limits, to trace the history of caste in its main 
features through these three periods back to its origin, to criticize the 
conflicting views that have been held as to its character in its early 
stages, and if not to arrive at actual certainty regarding its origin, 
at least to reduce the possibilities of explanation within narrow 
limits. 

A caste of the present day, if we consider it in its typical form, 
disregarding minor exceptional details, may be denned as a homo- 
geneous social corporation bearing a common name and distinguished 
by the following four characteristics: (1) it is hereditary, that is, its 
members belong to it by right of birth, a man being born, not made, 
a member of a caste ; (2) it is endogamous, that is, its members marry 
within its own circle only; (3) its members profess to follow the 
same occupation ; and (4) its members do not eat with members of 
other castes and in varying degrees even avoid contact with them. 
The caste is controlled by a council or standing committee, whose 
rules are enforced by penalties and excommunication. To the defi- 
nition thus broadly stated it is necessary to add some qualifying 
remarks regarding the four characteristic features mentioned. 

1. In consequence of its hereditary character the members of a 
caste claim a common descent. Such a claim is generally not justi- 
fied historically, being often based on a fiction. 

2. Though the members of a caste can only marry within the 
caste, they must at the same time marry outside a narrow circle of 
kinship called the gotra. Again, when a caste consists of subdivi- 
sions only, these subdivisions are endogamous and cannot intermarry. 
Thus a Brahmin can marry a Brahmin woman only ;, but he may not 
marry any Brahmin woman ; she must belong to the same endogamous 
subdivision of the Brahmin caste as he does, but she must not belong 
to the same gotra within that subdivision. 

3. Though members of the same caste profess to follow the same 
profession, which is generally indicated by its name, there are many 
exceptions, the percentage of those following the traditional occupa- 
tion being sometimes quite small. Thus the Brahmins are tradi- 
tionally priests, but in Bengal only seventeen per cent., and in Behar 
only eight per cent., of them perform religious ceremonies. Of the 
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Chamars or leather-workers of Behar only eight per cent, follow 
their traditional calling, the rest being agriculturists or general 
laborers. 

4. The barriers to the social intercourse of daily life between 
members of different castes often extend beyond the prohibition of 
eating together. Each caste is characterized by an infinite number 
of special practices regulating the conduct of its members, such as 
abstention from particular kinds of food and from spirituous liquor, 
the infant marriage of girls, and the prohibition of the remarriage 
of widows. Laxness in such matters in addition to the pursuit of 
despised and degrading occupations has resulted in a complicated 
gradation of rank based on varying degrees of ceremonial impurity. 
This is illustrated by the complicated manner in which the lower 
castes are treated by the higher. Thus there are a number of castes 
from whom Brahmins and members of the higher castes will accept 
water and certain kinds of sweetmeats ; there is a lower group from 
whom water is taken only by some of the higher castes ; a still lower 
group consists of those from whom water is not taken at all : the 
village barber is willing to shave them, but he will not cut their toe- 
nails. There are some low castes whose touch defiles the higher 
castes, though they refrain from eating beef ; the village barber will 
not shave them, though the village washerman will generally wash 
their clothes. Still more defiling is the touch of those who eat beef 
(the leather-workers and the scavengers) : for these neither barber 
nor washerman will work. In Western and Southern India Brah- 
mins will as a rule take water only from their own caste or one of 
its subdivisions. In Southern India ceremonial pollution is very 
elaborate, being graded in intensity by measurement of distance. 
Thus a Nayar pollutes a higher caste by touch; masons and black- 
smiths at a distance of twenty-four feet ; toddy drawers at thirty-six 
feet; the Pariah who eats beef at sixty-four feet. A curious case of 
rise in the social scale of caste is that of the Dravidian palanquin 
bearers who have been promoted to the rank of a water-giving caste 
in order that thirsty high-caste travellers might obtain a drink with- 
out leaving their palanquins. 

An historically important feature of the caste system observable 
at the present day is the frequent formation of new castes. This is 
chiefly due to the adoption, by members of a caste, of new occupa- 
tions, which give rise to subdivisions that ultimately become distinct 
castes. Thus the Sadgops of Bengal, having in recent times sepa- 
rated themselves from a pastoral caste, are now an independent 
agricultural caste. A remarkable instance of this process is that of 
the educated portion of the fishermen castes of Bengal (Kaibarttas 
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and Pods) : they are separating themselves from the rest who have 
not learned English. 

Occupation alone, however, does not account for the formation 
of new castes. A considerable number of castes are known to have 
had a tribal origin. These represent aboriginal tribes that have come 
into the fold of Hinduism and very commonly retain their tribal 
name. Such are the Ahlrs, or agriculturists, and the Doms, or scav- 
engers, of the United Provinces and Behar ; the Gujars, or herdsmen, 
of Rajputana ; the Mahars, or village menials, of Bombay ; the Chan- 
dais, or sweepers, of Bengal ; the Nayars of Malabar ; and the Parai- 
yans or Pariahs, laborers and menials, of Madras. Such tribal 
castes, many of which have come into existence in quite recent times, 
often fictitiously claim an origin of remote antiquity. Thus the 
leading men of an aboriginal tribe set up as Rajputs, starting a 
Brahmin priest who invents for them a mythical ancestor and sup- 
plies other fictitious claims to noble descent. By this and similar 
methods aboriginal tribes have from early times been brought and 
are still being brought into the social system of Hinduism. 

There are further a few examples of the formation of castes by 
crossing. A notable case in point is that of the Khas of Nepal, a 
caste possibly formed long before the beginning of the Christian era, 
as the result of mixed marriages between Rajput or Brahmin immi- 
grants and the Mongolian women of the country. In Orissa there 
is a servant caste consisting of 47,000 members (according to the 
census of 1901) and produced by the union of higher castes with 
maid-servants of the lower clean castes. This caste is stated to have 
existed only since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

There is also a small number of castes which began as religious 
sects. Based on the social equality of their members, they have in 
course of time reverted to the normal type of caste. A notable ex- 
ample is the Lingayat Sivaite caste of Bombay and South India, 
comprising more than two and one-half millions of adherents. It 
arose in the twelfth century on the basis of the equality of all those 
who accepted the doctrines of the founder. By about A. D. 1700 it 
had begun to develop endogamous sub-castes divided by the very 
social distinctions which had been rejected by its founder. At the 
census of 1901 the members of these sub-castes protested against 
being put down as members of the same caste, claiming to be entered 
as Brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas of the main caste. . Such is the 
aversion of the Hindu system to the theory of equality and so great 
is its predilection for an aristocratic gradation of society. 

Two minor causes productive of new castes have been change of 
habitat and change of custom. The migration of a section of a caste 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIX. — 16. 
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to a distant region has in several instances, chiefly because of the 
difficulty of keeping up the connubial connection, led to the forma- 
tion of endogamous sub-castes, commonly distinguished by terri- 
torial names. Such are the Nambutri Brahmins of Malabar and the 
Tirhutia Brahmins of Northern Bengal. 

Change of custom accounts for the fact that the Rajputs and the 
Jats, though of common Indo-Aryan origin, now form two separate 
castes; for the Rajputs strictly prohibit the remarriage of widows, 
while the Jats have given up this restriction. 

Thus the Hindu society of to-day consists of a vast congeries of 
mutually exclusive units with an inherent tendency to further sepa- 
ratism, the only unifying feature of which is the steadying conserv- 
ative power of the Brahmin supremacy that dominates the whole 
system. 

What is the relation of the social system I have just described to 
that which the ancient literature of India presents ? Turning to the 
old law-books, of which the code of Manu (about A. D. 200) is the 
most representative for our purposes, we are confronted with a 
society that is already strictly organized on a basis of castes. Each 
caste follows the occupation appropriate to it. The members of 
each caste must marry within its limits, but outside the gotra. Com- 
mensality and various other kinds of contact with people of lower 
caste are strictly forbidden. Detailed rules are given regarding per- 
mitted and prohibited kinds of food. The drinking of spirituous 
liquor is forbidden. Child-marriage is prescribed; the remarriage 
of widows is prohibited. Every serious transgression of the caste 
rules is punished by expulsion. There is, however, less rigidity, in 
these law-books, in the application of the rules of caste than is the 
case at the present day. Thus Manu prescribes the first marriage 
to be with women of the same caste, but does not otherwise alto- 
gether condemn hypergamy: 2 Again, the law-book of Gautama, 3 
which is older by several centuries, speaks of the possibility, in cases 
of hypergamy, of rising to a higher or sinking to a lower caste under 
certain conditions. Manu also admits that there is a certain elas- 
ticity in the applicability of the caste rules which he prescribes. But 
it is evident that the caste system of the law-books is essentially the 
same as that of to-day. There is, however, one great and striking 
difference, the emphatic assertion that society is based on four main 
original castes (varnas), the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras. 4 It is also expressly stated that there are four castes and no 

2 Manu, X. 5. 

3 Gautama, IV. 22. 
* Manu. X. 4. 
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fifth. The first three are in various ways contrasted with the fourth. 
They are called the twice-born castes, as alone being admitted to 
sacred initiation, to Vedic study, and to the right of kindling the 
sacred fire, while the Sudra is excluded from these privileges, and is 
bound to serve the other three. Marriage of the twice-born with 
Sudra women is strongly condemned, those who enter into such 
alliances becoming outcasts and a Brahmin who so far forgets him- 
self sinking to hell after death. 5 

Beside these four main castes there is a large number of other 
castes. They are all explained by the law-books as mixed castes, pro- 
duced solely by intermarriage between the four castes and then by 
further intermixture. Thus, if a man of either of the first two castes 
married a woman of a caste more than one degree lower, the children 
belonged to neither caste, but formed a new one. For instance, the 
union of members of the Brahmin caste with women of the third or 
Vaisya caste produced the mixed caste of the Ambasthas, or phy- 
sicians ; that of Brahmins with Sudra women produced Nisadas, or 
fishermen. Such unions are recognized as taking place in the right 
order (anuloma). Unions, on the other hand, in which the woman 
is of higher rank, are condemned as against the grain (pratiloma). 
Thus the offspring of a Sudra man with a Brahmin woman are Chan- 
dalas, who are spoken of as the " lowest of mortals " and are con- 
demned to live outside the village, to execute criminals, to carry out 
the corpses of friendless men, and so forth. Alliances between two 
such crosses are described as producing new castes such as the 
Sairandhas, or " snarers of animals ". Another series is produced 
by the Vratyas, members of the three upper castes who have become 
outcasts by neglecting their sacred duties and whose descendants by 
intermixture in the first degree were Mallas, Lichavis, Dravidas, and 
others; from hypothetical alliances between these again arose sec- 
ondary mixed castes. There is no doubt a grain of historical truth 
in Manu's theory of mixed castes, inasmuch as some castes of his 
time derived their origin from the crossing of other castes, just as 
others have done in modern times. Several of these mixed castes 
of Manu, however, evidently represent original tribes, as is shown 
in several cases by the very names, as the Magadhas, Vaidehas, and 
Dravidas; or others mentioned in the later Vedic literature, as the 
Nisadas and Kiratas ; or by the evidence of Buddhist Pali works, as 
the Mallas, Lichavis, and Chandalas. These tribes were probably 
brought into the caste system by processes similar to those which we 
have already seen to be going on at the present day. Other so-called 
mixed castes, such as the Sutas, or charioteers, are occupational in 

s Ibid., III. 1 6, 17. 
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origin, as we know from the early Vedic and epic literature. This 
theory of mixed castes, which contains many grotesque and absurd 
details, is thus evidently an attempt to explain as due to a single 
cause what is the result of several. 

Now, though Manu's theory of the origin of the " mixed " castes 
is clearly erroneous, his theory of the four main original castes is 
not necessarily also erroneous. It is true that, if regarded without 
reference to earlier conditions, the theory of the four castes appears 
inadequate to explain the already complex social system existing in 
the period of the law-books. It has accordingly been by some re- 
garded as an invention of the Brahmins. Thus Risley speaks of the 
"myth of the four castes" and has conjectured that the compara- 
tively late law-books became acquainted with and borrowed the idea 
of four castes from the Iranian division of society, with its assertion 
of priestly supremacy, into four classes. Again, M. Senart regards 
the theory as a fiction, which superimposed the ancient classes of 
Aryan society on the caste system with which those classes had orig- 
inally nothing to do. This view also can be shown to be erroneous, 
because it ignores the evidence supplied by Pali literature, which is 
independent of that of the Brahmins. Is it in itself likely that the 
Brahmins, averse though they were to inductive methods, should 
have invented a theory which at the time broke down at every point 
in view of the facts of actual life? Is it not much more likely that 
it was based on a tradition which reflected simpler conditions once 
actually existing, and which was now stretched to explain the much 
more complex system of a later period? That this was the case can 
I think be shown from the evidence supplied by the Vedic literature 
which is anterior to the law-books, and by the independent Pali 
literature of the Buddhists. 

What do we learn about the castes in the later Vedic literature ? 
We already find here a developed caste system of which the charac- 
teristics are heredity, common occupation, and restriction on inter- 
marriage. But although there are clear distinctions made between 
the castes, there is as yet little trace of impurity communicated by 
the touch of or contact with members of inferior castes; nor is there 
as yet any evidence showing that to take food from an inferior caste 
was forbidden as destroying purity. Although there were already 
many other castes, the four constantly appear as fundamental and 
dominating the social organization. They are expressly spoken of as 
four in number in the Brahmanas. Their individual names are men- 
tioned in the later Vedas and the Brahmanas as Brahmana, Rajanya 
or Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra. There are occasional variants of the 
names, but these are always meant and their order is the same. The 
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Sudra caste is sometimes represented by one of its subdivisions, as 
the Chandala. Often only the three upper castes are mentioned by 
name, again always in the same order. In the later Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, the Vaisyas or peasantry appear as the basis of the 
state, on which the priesthood and the military caste rest ; these two 
are superior to the Vaisya, while all three are superior to the Sudras. 
The Sudra is declared to be incapable of sacrificing; he is not ad- 
mitted to drink soma; he is unfit to be addressed by a consecrated 
person, and is not allowed to milk a cow the milk of which is to be 
used in the milk oblation ; and at a certain rite he is not allowed to 
come in contact with the performers. He is spoken of as the servant 
of another, who can be expelled at will or slain at pleasure ; he has 
no rights of property or life against the noble; even if prosperous 
he can only be a servant, his business being " washing the feet ". 
The contrast between the three upper castes is also expressed in the 
later Vedas and two Brahmanas by the " Aryan color " (varna) as 
opposed to the Sudra, and in two Brahmanas the " Sudra color " 
(saudra varna) is mentioned. It is significant that the word varna, 
which is used in this literature as the distinctive term for caste, in 
this context still appears in its primary sense of " color ". 

The Brahmana literature is full of minute distinctions respecting 
the castes. For instance, the Satapatha Brahmana describes the 
different sizes of the funeral mounds for the four castes, and the 
different modes of addressing each of them. It is inconceivable that 
all this should be pure theory at so early a period. Any one who 
examines the abundant evidence of the Brahmanas without prejudice 
cannot avoid being convinced that, without any kind of fiction, we 
are here presented with an authentic account in broad outline of the 
actual social conditions of the time: viz. that the Aryan population, 
still inspired with a lively sense of opposition to the non-Aryan, 
consisted of a double aristocracy exercising respectively a spiritual 
and a temporal dominion, the third position being occupied by the 
Aryan freemen whose normal occupations were pastoral pursuits and 
agriculture. To this threefold Aryan community were added the 
non- Aryan plebeians and slaves; while outside these four groups 
were to be found the aboriginal tribes unaffected by Aryan civiliza- 
tion. Some scholars, in particular M. Senart, have denied that these 
four great categories were ever castes, but regard them only as 
classes of the population. Let us take the Brahmins first. Even 
at this day they are acknowledged in India as one caste, though it is 
the largest, numbering 15,000,000, and more widely distributed over 
the whole country than any other. It is still endogamous in the 
general sense that a Brahmin will marry a Brahmin woman only; 
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but it consists entirely of subdivisions which are specially endog- 
amous. But the ancient literature supplies quite sufficient evidence 
to show that such subdivisions did not exist in the old period. It 
is clear that the Brahmins were endogamous generally, but married 
outside their gotras, representing the great families such as the 
Atris, Vasisthas, and others that dominated the life of Brahmins 
even in the oldest Veda. When the Brahmin, under the pressure of 
economic circumstances, took to occupations other than his tradi- 
tional one, he still remained a Brahmin; the fractions that followed 
other callings neither were, nor were called, castes. The growing 
differentiation of occupations did not, either here or in the other two 
great castes, obliterate in such occupational fractions the conscious- 
ness that the great groups formed natural divisions to which they 
belonged. Below the four great groups we find the minor division 
of families or clans (gotras), but these are not castes in the modern 
Indian sense. 

But how do matters stand with the other three categories ? The 
Rajputs of the present day, comprising more than 10,000,000 mem- 
bers, and unmistakably the descendants of the ancient military caste 
of the Ksatriyas, are still characteristically one caste inasmuch as 
they are endogamous as a whole and exogamous as regards its clans. 
This affords a strong presumption that the second great social cate- 
gory was a caste in ancient times also. In considering this question 
we can call in the aid of Pali literature, which contains abundant 
material illustrating the social conditions of northern India in the 
centuries following the death of Buddha. It is particularly valuable 
as furnishing evidence independent of the literature of the Brahmins, 
but it has not in this connection been taken into consideration by 
M. Senart. Here we find the term jati, literally " birth ", used to 
express " caste " like the Sanskrit varna. A man is described as a 
Brahmin or a Ksatriya by jati, or to be by jati a Chandala or Nisada, 
etc., as belonging to the despised part of the population. Five castes 
beginning with the Chandalas are stated to be low castes (jati) as 
opposed to the Ksatriyas and Brahmins as the high castes. When 
people are designated by their caste they are spoken of as Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Chandalas, etc. In one of the old dialogues of the Pali 
canon, Buddha speaks of a man as being either Ksatriya, a Brah- 
min, a Vaisya, or a Sudra. In another he upholds the purity of the 
four castes, rejecting the claim of the Brahmins to be the white caste, 
or varna (while they call each of the others a black caste), and the 
only pure caste. In another it is expressly stated that there are four 
varnas, the Ksatriyas, the Brahmins, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras. 
We hear of four kinds of assemblies, of Ksatriyas, Brahmins, Gaha- 
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patis, and Samanas : the first three corresponding to the three upper 
castes, the fourth being only the specifically Buddhist order of ascet- 
ics. Further, we read of four kinds of families (kula), those of the 
Ksatriyas, Brahmanas, Vaisyas, and Sudras ; or only of three, the 
Ksatriyas, Brahmanas, and Gahapatis, that is, of the four castes or 
of the three upper castes respectively. When questions of purity or 
impurity arise, it is always Ksatriyas, Brahmanas, and Chandalas that 
are concerned. Everywhere in these Pali texts we see that the old 
main divisions have not by any means ceased to dominate real life 
and to represent its conditions adequately. There is as yet no sign 
of the division of the Brahmin caste into sub-castes, and hardly any 
reference to the existence of mixed castes. The castes are still few 
in number, by no means approaching the multiplicity of modern 
times ; and the formation of new occupational castes appears only in 
an early stage. Even traders are not mentioned as a caste, but are 
only referred to by the term kamma, " occupation ". Similarly, the 
majority of the artisan classes are not castes, but are only described 
as practising " crafts " (sippa). The minor groups within the castes 
are not small or local castes, but are gotras. Just as various gotras 
(such as the Gautamas, Bharadvajas, etc.) are here regarded as be- 
longing to the Brahmin caste, so members of various families or 
clans, such as the Sakyas and Mallas, are represented as saying, " I, 
too, am a Ksatriya ". All this Pali evidence in corroboration of the 
later Vedic evidence indicates that the four main categories still 
fairly well represented the framework of society and that the two 
highest at any rate were felt to be actual castes. 

The reality of the third caste is not so clear in the Pali texts, and 
Dr. Fick 6 thinks there is no exact sense in which it can be called a 
caste. We have seen that beside the two upper castes there appears 
a third category, the gahapatis, as distinct from them, but of a simi- 
lar character. The frequency with which the term gahapati, which 
is equivalent to Vaisya, is used indicates that it was felt to represent 
a reality. The Vaisya was regarded as practising agricultural or 
pastoral pursuits and trade, but not handicrafts; thus when a dis- 
tinction was made between a Vaisya and a Sudra family, a trader 
would still feel he was a Vaisya. Again, we find the question asked 
about a man whether he is a Ksatriya, a Brahmin, a Vaisya, or a 
Sudra. All this shows that it is not legitimate to regard the Vaisya 
as a theoretical caste from the Pali evidence, but rather that it is an 
old caste in process of dividing into many sub-castes under various 
influences. 

« In his Sociale Gliederung zu Buddha's Zeit. It should be borne in mind 
that the material collected in this work is derived from the Jataka book, a col- 
lection of over 500 stories, which does not represent the oldest period of Buddhism. 
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Dr. Fick also denies that the Sudras ever formed one caste. The 
evidence of the Pali texts at all events indicates that though the 
Sudras included infinitely diverse elements, they were nevertheless 
regarded as a single category from the point of view of being a 
social stratum below the three upper castes, so that it might still be 
said of a man, " This is a Siidra ". T It may be added that the Pali 
texts show that a number of gilds were in existence, each following 
its own calling, such as that of the gardeners. Though evidently 
not castes, they were approaching the condition of castes, being in 
fact the predecessors of a considerable proportion of the occupa- 
tional castes of to-day. It is not difficult to understand how they 
developed into castes at a period when the thought of the Indian 
population had become imbued with the conception of caste as a 
natural distinction of birth combined with difference of occupation 
and restrictions of association with persons of lower birth with a 
view to avoiding pollution. 

Turning finally to the Rigveda, the oldest literary monument of 
India, we find that the four castes are only mentioned once, in a hymn 8 
which belongs to the latest chronological stratum of that Veda and 
which can be only very slightly older than the other Vedas. In that 
hymn the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra are 
described as having been created from the head, arms, thighs, and 
feet respectively of the primeval male. But in the whole of the rest 
of the Rigveda, the great bulk of which is undoubtedly much older 
than the hymn in question, we find neither mention of any such four- 
fold division nor any indication of the existence of the caste system. 
Now all who have studied Vedic literature closely, as I may claim 
to have done, can discern a continuity of civilization between its 
early and its later period, a steady development from the simple to 
the complex, from the primitive to the elaborate. We may there- 
fore well expect to discover in the early Rigveda the elements from 
which the castes of the later Vedas were evolved. The general 
organization of society here presented is a primitive one, occupations 
being but little differentiated and every man being for the most part 
able to supply his simple wants himself. Certain men were, how- 
ever, already beginning to devote themselves to occupations requir- 
ing special skill, such as those of the chariot-maker and the smith. 
In this comparatively primitive society may be clearly distinguished 
three divisions of the Aryan population, corresponding to the three 

7 It should be remembered in this connection that the eastern countries 
in which Buddhism arose had been imperfectly Brahminized, and that social dis- 
tinctions are therefore likely to have been less definite there than in the more 
highly organized centre of Brahminism farther west. 

8 Rigveda, X. 90. 
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upper castes of the later Vedic period and called by names etymo- 
logically related to the designations of those three castes, viz., (1) 
the priests, usually called brahman, less commonly brahmana; (2) 
the ruling or military class, called rajan, the later rajanya; and (3) 
the vis or peasantry, equivalent to the Vaisya. This threefold 
division the Aryans must have brought with them when they entered 
India, for it corresponds to the first three of the four classes into 
which the cognate Persians were divided, the priests, the warriors, 
and the cultivators. These three, collectively designated the arya 
varna or " Aryan color ", are opposed to the dasa varna, or " aborig- 
inal color ". The aborigines, however, were not only known as 
enemies, but were already in part attached to the Aryan community 
as a servile class. For the word dasa not only means " aboriginal 
foe ", but is also clearly used in the sense of " slave " or " servant " 
in the Rigveda (much in the same way as Slav among the Germans). 
The term dasa varna of the Rigveda is equivalent to the later Vedic 
sandra varna or " Sudra color ". The word Sudra does not occur in 
the Rigveda except in the one late hymn already referred to; its 
origin is not known, but it is not improbably the name of some one 
large aboriginal tribe that was enslaved by the Aryans, extended to 
designate the whole servile class. Here we have the word varna 
(later the regular term for caste) used in its primary sense of 
"color" to emphasize racial contrast (which in the Rigveda is also 
expressed by the description "black skin"). Thus we already 
have the basis of the caste system in its earliest form : the three 
Aryan classes corresponding to the three upper castes, and these 
three contrasted racially with the aboriginal black, servile class. 

Now the question arises, how did these classes become castes? 
Several theories have been put forward to explain the transfor- 
mation. 

The Hindu theory in the law-books, of the origin of the castes by 
intermixture, we have already seen to be inadequate. 

Then there is the tribal theory. Tribes have, as we have seen, 
been transformed into castes in modern times; but this has taken 
place only when the tribes have come into close contact with the 
regular caste system and have adopted its characteristic usages from 
religious and social motives. But if left to themselves tribes do 
not ever tend to caste ; for primitive tribes are as a rule exogamous, 
not endogamous. In Europe the development of tribes has been in 
the opposite direction : they have ended in national consolidation, not 
political separatism. 

Nesfield's theory is that the ultimate origin of caste is to be found 
in occupation pure and simple. Mere difference of occupation by 
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itself has never been known to originate a caste system. The gilds 
of the Middle Ages were never endogamous. In the fifth century 
A. D. all occupations were made hereditary by a law of the Theo- 
dosian Code, every man being obliged to marry within the circle of 
his occupation; but this system at once collapsed as soon as its legal 
enforcement came to an end. On the other hand, it is certain that, 
when a caste system had once been firmly established, occupation 
became a predominant element in the formation of castes as Indian 
society developed. 

According to M. fimile Senart, the origin of caste is, firstly, to 
be found in the normal development of the ancient Aryan family 
system, in which both a rule of exogamy and one of endogamy was 
practised; and secondly, had nothing to do with the four classes. 
But the parallel he draws between the social organization of the 
Hindus and of the Greeks and Romans appears to go beyond the 
evidence and applies to a later Indian period, but not to the earliest 
Vedic stage. The artificial superimposition of the four classes on an 
already existing caste system, as assumed by him, breaks down in 
view of the historical connection which may be shown to exist be- 
tween the four classes of the earliest Vedic period and the castes of 
the later Vedic period. Nevertheless it appears to me that the in- 
herited Aryan organization was a necessary element in the genesis 
of caste. 

The ultimate determining cause in the transformation of classes 
into the rigid castes of the Indian system appears to be based on the 
distinction of blood between the conquering and the conquered race. 
But this is not enough ; for history shows that such contact between 
two more or less similar races has elsewhere resulted in connubial 
amalgamation. The additional and more deeply dividing difference 
of color was necessary to produce permanent prohibition of inter- 
marriage. But even this would have led no further than to the 
existence in India of two racial endogamous divisions of the popu- 
lation, like the whites and the negroes in the United States, and the 
Boers and Kaffirs in South Africa. But why should the Aryans 
themselves have separated into castes? It was because they were 
divided into classes that already contained the germs of caste. The 
Brahmins, even of the Rigveda, were a hereditary priesthood by 
occupation, laying much stress on purity of descent and not improb- 
ably already endogamous, as the fire-priests of the Persians are 
stated to have been. The exclusiveness of the noble military' class, 
practising the hereditary occupation of arms, was analogous. 

The word varna is significant in the history of the development 
of caste: without varna in one sense there would in all probability 
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nave been no varna in the other. 9 Contact with the black aborigines 
concentrated the attention of the conquering Aryans on purity of 
race by means of a characteristic that was lacking in the conquests 
of the other branches of the Aryans. This attention emphasized the 
occupational class distinctions already existing among themselves, 
and hardened these distinctions into the original barriers of caste; 
these once fixed led, as types for imitation, to the creation of an 
ever-increasing number of sub-castes largely on an occupational 
basis, but also by other processes still going on in India. Thus the 
two factors of race and occupation, operating in combination, the 
former by dividing the conquerors from the conquered, the latter 
by dividing the conquerors themselves, are required to explain the 
origin of caste. 

In connection with this question I should like to add that 'the 
direct and unscrupulous action of the Brahmins in developing the 
caste system, as e. g., by the invention of matrimonial taboos, has 
been greatly exaggerated. It is true that the Brahmins have never 
neglected their own interests ; but it was by an unconscious gradual 
growth of an elaborate sacrificial ritual for the performance of 
which they became necessary, and which was acquiesced in by the 
rest of the population, that they reached a dominating position never 
attained by any other priesthood. It is thus not by deliberate impo- 
sition, but because they, the sole custodians of the sacred scriptures 
of the Hindus, have been imitated by the people as the highest 
model of racial and ceremonial purity, that they have influenced the 
development of the intricate maze of rules that permeate the caste 
system of to-day. 

As indicated above, some writers, even without invoking the 
artificial intervention of the Brahmins to account for the creation of 
caste, hold that there never were four original castes in the sense of 
hereditary endogamous social groups, but that they were nothing 
more than classes of society. We have already shown that the early 
evidence certainly does not justify this view, at the very least as 
regards the Brahmins. How an ever-increasing number of sub- 
divisions of the four classes should have developed into castes em- 

9 That the distinction of color remained an important element in the concep- 
tion of caste is often apparent in the later literature. Thus in one of the old 
Pali texts the differences of men by caste (varna) are described as parallel to the 
differences of color (varna) in the same species of animal ; men are spoken of as 
priding themselves and despising others on the ground of this lighter color, the 
Brahmins in particular considering themselves the white varna, and the rest black. 
The natives of India of the present day still regard a fair complexion as a 
criterion of high caste. They even extend this conception to Europeans. Thus 
if the wife of a lieutenant-governor happens not to have a fair complexion they 
think she cannot be of high caste. 
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bracing the whole of Hindu society without the previous existence 
of at least one actual caste as a model of racial and ceremonial 
purity for the rest of the population to imitate, is, to the present 
writer at least, inconceivable. What cause, for instance, could 
account for the Brahmins, acknowledged even at the present day as 
one caste, never having been one endogamous group and yet having 
split up into a number of exclusively endogamous groups? On the 
other hand, such dominant types as the Brahmins and Ksatriyas 
would naturally have been accepted by the rest of the population as 
patterns for imitation. Their very exclusiveness, especially towards 
the non-Aryan class, would have forced the intermediate third class 
into the position of an endogamous group. Thus it is in itself prob- 
able that all the four classes had become castes before the process 
began of division into sub-castes, which ultimately grew into inde- 
pendent castes. Such a primitive caste system based on occupation 
and gradation of rank — both inherent in the modern ideal of caste- 
would easily have served as a model in the formation of the sub- 
divisions which the growing complexity of society called into being. 
This short sketch has perhaps sufficed to show that by the use of 
all the evidence available it may be possible to attain to greater clear- 
ness and a nearer approximation to the truth in tracing the early 
history of caste in India. 

A. A. Macdonell. 



